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Monday's ebild is fasr of face 


] Tuesday's child is full of grace 
» Wednesday's child is full of noe 
Sa Thursday’ s child bas far to go 

24 Friday’ s child is loving and giving 


Saturday's child works bard for bis living 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is bonny and blithe and goos and gay. 


Every line of her lissome and lovely 
figure is vibrant with the sheer joy of 
living! Such energy and happiness— 
the birthright of a// children—emerge 
naturally from normal good health How 
can this priceless boon be assured—and how 
safeguarded throughout the trying months of 
winter? No deep, impenetrable mystery here! 
The answer is simply . . . good nutrition. 
Encourage children to eat plenty of what they 
most enjoy ... plenty of nourishing food... 
as much Weetabix as you can get and give 
them! Children not only relish the crunchy, 
nutty flavour of Weetabix, but gain from its 
whole-wheat goodness the sparkling eyes and 
animation of healthy and happy childhood. 






j — 4 _. SMALL SIZE 
eetabry 8 
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LARGE SIZE 
MORE 


4POINTS I/I° 
Zoned, like all cereals, but perhaps YOU live in a Weetabix area 
WEETABIX LTD., BURTON LATIMER, NORTHANTS 
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Wessex Tie 


Clarks are looking ahead to the brighter weather 
with gay designs in white and coloured leathers, 
Other 













wedge-heeled for fashion and comfort. 
models await you if you cannot find this one, 
and all of them have the quality and style for 


which Clarks are so justly famous. 


lanks 


Clarks of Street have retail- 
ers in nearly every town. 
Please choose from the 


styles available. 
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UMIT D,LONDo" 


PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED, LONDON 
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LL OVER 


bar the shouting? 





==. Well, not quite perhaps, but 
ey near enough the end for those 


- _—————_ _ not going East to begin plan- 





ning their own private opera- (44 
—_— tions again. Interviewed In the present 
yesterday, Lieutenant Depth- state of m edi cal 





charge, R.N.V.R., informed us 
that his post-war plans were 


knowledge...” 


entirely subject to’ the whims of a young party named However many new truths 
Polly. “She’s getting shockingly fat, as I told her on my medical science may discover, 
last leave,” he said, ‘but a few days’ exercising over one remains unassailable; 


nerves need adequate supplies 
of organic phosphorus and 
used to know most of the bridle-paths up on the chalk, protein. ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 
and we’re going to explore them again with nosebags and Tonic contains organic phos- 
phorus and protein in their 
most easily assimilable form. 
Riding Kit I’ve been dreaming about . . . of course, at If you no feeling tired or 


run-down, ask your chemist 


| Oss BROS for a tin of ‘Sanatogen’. 
& CO,LTO, 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


the Downs and I’ll have her in fighting trim. She and | 


flask. But, first of all, I’ve got to investigate some 





COVENT GARDEN ry abana 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 NERVE TONIC 
Temple Bar 4477 (12 lines). In one size only during war time 
6/6d. {including Purchase Tax). 
Also at Manchester * Bristol * Aldershot * Camberley * Bournemouth * Ete. A ‘GENATOSAN’® Product. 











The Beautiful ‘BELLING? 


Electric Streamline Cooker 





—will look just lovely 


“a8 
CW ULL 







in your kitchen 


iw 


i Finished in finest cream 
and black vitreous enamel. 











2 Grand big oven with 
automatic temperature’ con- 


From the painting “London Fireman"' by Paul trol and full size patent glass 
Dessau, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1944. door for ‘ visible cooking.’ 





3 Fast boiling plates which 


you can turn right down to 

“ simmer.” j 

4 Very simple to use. So 
VAI 






iy 
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easy to clean. 








5 Hinged hob cover lifts up * 
and keeps the wall clean 
when cooking. 


FOR YOUR You can’t beat a 


For raising water from 100’ or more, the 
performance of the wet motor pump 
in relation to efficiency and cost is so 
marked, that we no longer recommend 
any other pump for this purpose. Send 
for illustrated data (enc. Id. stamp) to 





THROATS SAKE ' . v No. 63 A.B., £29-5-0. HAY WARD-TYLER 
Purchase Tax, £8 - 1-0 extra. wet motor 
10 For 1/2 * 20 For 2/4 Total Price, £37-6-0. 
Patent Nos. 476759 and 493796 S 
CARRERAS (50 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY p U m D ; 4.0. mains 





BELLING & CO., LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
Fe ee ae ey CRC87 |LUTON * BEDFORDSHIRE 




















LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s 
own measures and special require- 
ments if order is accompanied by a 
doctor’s: certificate saying that the 
Belt is needed for specific health 
reasons — 


and Good at how 


On the other hand, existing Linias can 
be refitted, and made indistinguish- 
able from new by our Wartime 
Reconditioning Service. In either 
department you can count on our 
care to give you every satisfaction. 


j. ROUSSEL LTD. 


179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : Reg. 7570 


And at Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
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purchase tax. 


Ever counted what you spend on 
razor blades in a year? Well, 


here’s a way to cut it down. Buy 


Laurel blades—1}d. each includ- 
ing purchase tax. They'll last at 


least as long as any blade you can 


buy, and they’ll give a smooth, easy 


shave for a long, long time. No 
better blade comes out of Sheffield, 


the ‘home of the cutting edge’. 


Made by 
George Lawrence Ltd. 


of Sheffield 


LAUREL 


THE GOOD-TEMPERED SHEFFIELD BLADE 
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EVERYBODY 
WANTS A... 





TOOTHBRUSH 


The strictly limited supplies are 
being fairly distributed — but 
disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


BRISTLES; 2/- Plus Purchase Tax Sd. 
NYLON; = 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d, 


Made and ‘anteed b 
JOHNSON: & scmoner t. Britain) Ltd., 





Cvs—20 


& grave T.1§ 











MEGGESON 


BISMUTH DYSPEPSIA — 


INTERLINING 


k smart ten times longer 
if Redi-Bilt interlinings are used. 


Ask Your Tailor 
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KEEP YOUR FEET RIGHT 


AND MEAL ALL YOUR SKIN TROUBLES QUICKLYy 


little WOUNDS and SORES and assists more serious 


The man who shaves every morning and has a TENDER SKIN 
rube a lithe HOMOCEA on his face the night before. And what 
2 colossal amount of discomfort be saves if! 


The ATHLETE The GOLFER The CYCLIST The men (and 
women too) who have to walk to the Station every i 
The SOLDIER The MUNITION WORKER The POSTM 
POLICEMAN. The WOMAN WHO HOLES HER 
STOCKINGS AT THE HEEL because of « bit of hard skin. 


or BEES biting you if you emear it on your skin. If you 

megilect to do this and get bitten HOM! will ly relieve 

the and heal the wound. See what Mr. W. 
AUTHORITY ON BEE KEEPING says about Homocea 

on page SO of the BEE KEEPERS’ CU 

Buy « tin from Chemist or Store. Use it for any SKIN 

THOUBLE you have, and, if you are not : 


return the 
carton to the makers and the full amount of your money will be 
refunded without question or quibble. 


SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE AT THE CHEMISTS. 


TevcuEs THE spot 
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Le Maan 





























THE HOMOCEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 46. ELSWICK ROAD. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 4 








i Sprinkle in Harpic, and leaveas 
long as possible. jic’s cleans- 
ing action reaches right round into 
the S-bend. 





2 Flush the lavatory. The whole 
bowl is clean and sanitary —the 
part you don’t see, as well. 





it is specially made for cleaning 
the lavatory, Harpic does the job effectively 
and easily. Its thorough action 

all discoloration —cleans, disinfects, and 
déodorizes the whole pan. Just sprinkle 
it into the lavatory and leave as long as 
possible. Then flush. The whole bow! 
gleams white ! 


HARPIC 
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Guard against—T ender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, ‘for 
many years, have used Forhans 
astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 

















SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANDO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMALE TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 














r—HARMER’S OF BOND STREET 
will sell at Auction, 
May 28th and 29th, at 1 p.m., 
the Second Portion— 
HH WEST IND: 









of the magnificent “Thomas” British 
Empire Collections, offered by order of 
Capt. Ernest Thomas, of Hull. 
Catalogues, price 3d. each, post paid. 


H. R. HARMER PrP Auctioneer,” 
39-42 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.i. 
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overcome dry skin &~ 4 
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in Wartime | 


RYNESS can be traced to a 
number of causes—some of 


which cannot be easily overcome during wartime. 








Coty have created a new cream to meet this 
problem. Coty Conditioning Cream not only 
removes accumulated impurities from the pores 
(one of the causes of dry skin) but it also makes up 
any deficiency in the natural oils content of your 
skin. A.regular nightly, massage with Coty 
Conditioning Cream will, in most cases, bring 
back the soft, smooth texture to the skin. 8/9 


(including taz.) 


CONDITIONING 






































LOVELY SHOES 


AW li, Preserve them 
SZ as you 


“Clean them 


Good shoes are difficult to 
get and most expensive. 
That is all the more reason why you 
should take special pains to preserve 
them. Solitaire shoe polish will water- 
proof, preserve, clean and polish all 
footwear, whatever the colour, or kind, 
or texture of leather. Also removes and 
prevents stains and dullness. In all 
fashionable shades. 


SOLITAIRE 
SHOE POLISH 


Obtainable from all good stores, I/- per bottle 
In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to:— 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, $.W.9 
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WAR 
KITCHEN 


‘will have a cream en- * 
amelled cooker—spotless, 
cool. Giving stored heat, 
ready at all times, at the 
correct temperature. Re- 
ducing the time of riddling 
and refuelling to a few 
minutes in 24 hours. 
Cooking always to cook’s 
liking. Consuming but a 
fraction of the fuel used 
by old-time, heat-wastage 
cooking. It will have a 
Heat Storage Cooker—an 





Aga Heat Ltd. 
Proprietors ; Allied Ironfounders Ltd., 
Orchard House, Orchard Street. 
London, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 6131 
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Praising what 1s absent 


Makes remembrance dear 


Schweppes 
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For centuries well-travelled men of other nations have 
come to London for a special purpose—"to visit their 
London tailor’. For centuries “real English clothes” 
have meant to men everywhere “the best’’. If Simpsons 
through the last three generations have contributed to this 


reputation, they will do so still more when peace returns. 








I eat something crisp 
and crunchy 
every day. 


When I can get it, 
I prefer 


CRISP, NOURISHING DAILY BREAD 








being modest 


We're sick of hearing that the Germans lead the world with camera 

lenses and optical equipment. How is it that our aircraft cameras 

are far in advance of our enemies’? How is it that Hollywood films 

are shot through British lenses ? How is it that most of the lighthouses 

in the world were designed and made in England? The answer is 

that the finest optical glass in the world is made in England by 
Chance Brothers and, darn it, we’re proud of it. 


Chance Glass 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED * GLASSMAKERS SINCE 1824 HEAD OFFICE: 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM + LONDON OFFICE: I0 PRINCES ST - WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 
SCOTTISH WORKS: FIRHILL, GLASGOW, N.W. 
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From what has taken. place so far, it seems certain that 
the San Francisco conference is going to make decisions of 
finger-shaking significance. 


° ° 


An educationist thinks Spanish will become the second 
language of the world. It has for a long time been the 
first onion. 


° ° 


A soldier on leave from 
Burma saw his baby girl for 
the first time and was told 
she had been christened Ensa. 
It was explained to him what 
Ensa meant. 





°o ° 


: although coal is now. being 
delivered, summer isn’t nearly 
/ here yet. 
° ) 





It is hoped that professional soccer will function more 
or less normally next season. Having won a cup Chelsea 
are preparing to revert to a peace-time basis. 


° ° 


The manufacturers have been assured by British con- 
sumers that our music-hall jokes about Spam have no 
bitter intent. But that income-tax man needn’t look so 
rélieved. 

° ° 

It used to be thought that 
Hitler might try to escape to 
Tokio. So may a lot of Japanese 
in Burma. 

° ° 


Hey? — 

“Or have you failed, like Hitler’s 
generals, to be worthy of the tasks 
which Mr. Dalton has allotted you?” 

Evening paper. 


° ° 





The Government frowns on any 
premature Victory junketing. As 
at Chelmsford. 


Readers. are warned that 


A Dublin porter is to appear with a British dance band 
as a crooner. This, we understand, marks the definite 
end of Eire neutrality. 


° ° 


Alofty Ambition 
“Every midshipman feels that some day he will be admirable.” 
Schoolgirl’s essay on “Our Navy.” 
° ° 


It is doubtful whether 
paper restrictions will be 
relaxed for some time yet. 
Until then shoe-leather is 
likely to be as scarce as 
ever. 

° ° 


At one seaside resort 
many deck-chairs collapsed 
under the weight of holiday- 
makers because the canvas 
had rotted.. There was no 
extra charge for spectators. 


° ° 


Over a thousand different designs for wallpapers, avail- 
able as soon as the war ends, are exhibited in London. 
Walls, we are told, will follow. 


° ° 


The difficulty facing seaside resorts this year is that 
people who spent their last two or three holidays at home 
under the municipal schemes will 
expect the real thing to be almost 

as good as the imitation. 


° ° 


Pictorial notepaper may soon 
be revived. This will enable 
tradesmen to head their bills 
with reminders of all that they 
have given us first refusal of. 


° ° 


A seaside landlady says her 
holiday guests are very punctual. 
Everybody has finished their soup 
before the last reverberations of 
the dinner-gong have died away. 
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The Tyrants Fall. 


HIS was the clay they carved out of their madness, 
_ Taken and moulded and cast into the skies, 
Till Death grew weary of the torture and the sadness, 
And Hell tired of lies. 


Tearing the entrails of the Earth for their glory, 
They have fallen beneath in the caverns of their stone, 
Terror was then their idol, and Ruin was their story, 
Let these have their own. 


Dust of their temples, seed sown by the thunder, 
Quickened by flame is planted in their room, 

This be the memory of the nine years’ wonder, 
And nameless be their tomb. 


All that they have wrought for, all that they have builded, 
Let Desolation hold for their renown, 

Rust lie thick on the monuments they gilded, 
And Chaos keep their crown. 


Made out of nothing was the glory of their places, 
Symbols, and strutting, and shouting, and a scream, 
And the turning of a disc, and the printed faces, 
And an idiot’s dream. Evoe. 


° ° 


Unique Opportunity for Small Boy 


Having recently had occasion, as they say, to read the 
prospectuses of some two dozen Preparatory Schools for Boys, 
at has oceurred to me to start a school of my own which will 
combine the best points of all the schools passed under review. 

This is the prospectus. Further particulars will be sent 
on application, together with photographs of the enormously 
long dining-hall, the reredos in the school chapel (a silver 
collection is held every Sunday, to which the boys contribute 
from their own pocket-money to teach them self-reliance) and 
a corner of the grouse moor. 


T. VITUS HALL is a fine old Tudor mansion, 600 ft. 
above sea-level and five miles from the sea. The 
school is thus advantageously placed for both sea 

and country air, and all boys are at liberty to breathe 
whichever they prefer according to the direction of the 
prevailing wind. 

The school grounds can only be described as ‘extensive. 

Although an old building, rich in historical associations 
and partly covered with wistaria, jasmine, etc., the Hall 
has been thoroughly modernized and lacks nothing that 
can contribute to the comfort, health and happiness of 
the boys. A constant current of warm air circulates 
through the corridors. 

Unlimited hot water is available for boys with an 
aptitude for washing. 


STAFF 


The headmaster, C. Gamecock, M.A., is assisted by a 
highly qualified staff of University Graduates, personally 
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selected by Mr. Gamecock not only for their academic 
attainments but for leadership, courage, kindliness, know- 
ledge of animal and plant life, depth of human under- 
standing, and ability at cricket, golf, football, swimming, 
boxing, riding, fishing, music, gymnastics, singlestick, 
carpentry, thatching, boat-building, basket-work, puppetry, 
first aid, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Gamecock takes a keen interest in anything that 
goes on around her. 

Six fully titled matrons look after the health of the 
boys. Their ugliness is a special feature. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school is divided into six wards, named after the 
wives of Henry VIII, with whom St. Vitus Hall has rich 
historical associations. Each ward. has a wardmaster, 
chosen from among the senior boys, who acts as leader 
under the general supervision of the ward-matron. This 
system teaches the boys initiative, obedience, courtesy, 
courage, self-respect, firmness, integrity, truthfulness, 
staunchness, loyalty and good manners, and at the same 
time develops strength of character, commonsense and a 
feeling of responsibility towards others. 

A small extra charge is made for this privilege (2 guineas 
per term, or 1 guinea for brothers of boys who have held 
the post of wardmaster within the previous five years). 

The most outstanding boy in the school is appointed 
Guardian of the Keep, without additional charge. 


HEALTH AND CUISINE 


The school is justly proud of its splendid health record. 
Each boy is weighed on a fully qualified weighing machine 
at the beginning and end of every term. The difference 
in his weight is then assessed by the boy himself, and the 
figure compared with the average increase in weight of 
all boys of his own age. This system teaches addition, 
subtraction and long division. 

Mrs. Gamecock keeps a careful eye on the boys’ food, 
which is rich and varied. The school has its own farm 
of 140 acres on which the boys are allowed to work as 
hard as they like. In this way it is possible to supplement 
the normal diet with unlimited quantities of eggs, cream, 
and butter, while a love of hoeing, raking, digging and 
picking up potatoes is inculcated at a very early age. 

The school has the longest Milk Bar in England. 


Happiness 


The boys’ happiness is under the personal supervision 
of Mrs. Gamecock. Each boy is questioned daily by Mrs. 
Gamecock on this matter, and if not up to the standard of 
happiness required by the school is sent into a special 
“Happy Room” which has been designed to eliminate 
any passing disorder of mind or spirit. This is achieved . 
through the influence of cheerful pictures and magazines, 
railway posters, light music, old school groups, artificial 
sunlight, etc., ete. 

Extra marks are given to exceptionally happy boys. 


Pocket Monry 


On arrival all boys are expected to hand in their pocket 
money to the school “Bank.” No boy is allowed to draw 
any money out of the bank (except for the chapel offertory) 
until the end of term, so that a habit of thrift is inculcated 
early. 

The headmaster cannot undertake to advance money 
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“Seems quieter sittin’ ’ere—you don’t ’ear all them planes goin’ over.” 


to boys for ANY PURPOSE WHATSOEVER. This teaches 
parents where they get off. 


HosBBIES 


Ample provision is made for the pursuit of such 
hobbies as weaving, nature study, heraldry and free-lance 
journalism. 

The school heronry is a special feature. The boys are 
encouraged to watch the herons building their nests and 
to keep notes of their progress. In this way a keen interest 
in herons is promoted at an unusually early age. 

The boys are allowed to clean their own boots, under the 
supervision of a qualified boot-black. 


Work 
The importance of work is not forgotten. Several hours 
a day are set aside for the study of geography, Latin, 
trigonometry, etc., etc. 
The boys are forbidden to speak Greek at meals. 


ADMITTANCE 


The school is full up until 1960, but owing to a shooting 
affray in the Catherine Parr Ward last term the headmaster 
has a few unexpected vacancies for next September. 

The fees are enormous and the extras can only be 
described as extensive. H. F. E. 


In a Belgian Music Hall 


NARED in a hot vermilion light, 
Swoons the unwilling acolyte. 
That was the ‘Kiss of Satan”... Now 

Enter a blonde embattled frau, 
Leading a scarred homunculus, 
Armed with a sawn-off blunderbuss; 
And, like a vision born of betel, 
Limping, a pig-tailed, goggling Gretel, 
Trailing along, beneath her wing, 
Gustav, her brother, gibbering; 
Lili Marlene, too, short of breath, 
Pale as the Nightmare-Life-in-Death. 
This is the Volkssturm . . . backcloth shows 
Ruins of houses, rows on rows. 
Hitler is there; his fallen face 
Glares from a compromising place. 
Here is a script in wormwood writ, 
Here is a nimble nitric wit, 
This is a nation’s stored contempt, 
This is the dream that long they dreamt, 
This is the turning of the knife, 
These are the jests that once cost life. 
Off they strut .. . then the spotlight centres. 
Gaston, the unicyclist, enters. 
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les-Douches (Ourthe Inferieur 
‘et comment), and those of you 
who know your France and/or have an 
- atlas will realize that the Gay City is 
only x miles away. This is obviously 
very near indeed, near enough to form 
a mental association, and lots of people 
form mental associations. In con- 
sequence we are popular with Admiralty 
shapes to a degree, and ever since our 
installation (installation) at the Chateau 
des Indes half the staff and two- 
thirds of the signals have been allotted 
to coping with visitors, or in that fine 
old naval phrase, repelling. boarders 
(pensionnaires). 

Our technique has improved and is 
still advancing. In the early days we 
would get a signal “Commander Pass- 
over wishes investigate Allied marine 
biology. Will visit you 8th-18th July. 
Proposed itinerary, first day Boulogne, 
second to ninth days Paris, tenth 
day Boulogne.” And we would reply 
“Allied biology already investigated 
see. Encyclopedia Britannica,” which 
was crude and also ineffective because. 
it would immediately bounce... “No 
repeat no Encyclopedia Britannica 
available Admiralty. Can you provide” 
—and we had had it. 

Our next state of development was 
tactically superior, our standard reply 
being ‘Visit welcomed, no transport 
available Boulogne/Pernod. Can you 
bring your own,” but this fell through 
when the Boulogne/Pernod rail'service 
was re-opened. After that we had to 
cope with a steady twenty research 
addicts per week; which was draining 
our stock of gin very dangerously, 
because’ they had a mistaken sense of 
etiquette which often compelled them 
to look in at Pernod when all their 
permissible francs had been devoted 
to whatever their line of research may 
have been. 

There was a meeting of interested 
parties and Third Officer “Bung” 
McKillick . suggested that we must 
Make An Example. With that direct- 
ness we have come to expect of our 
sister officers she said ‘‘Treat someone 
rough and the buzz will travel.” 
Lieut.- Commander Shamus, the 
Assistant Navigation Officer, sug- 
gested plying the next tourist with 
our hell-water or Eau-de-Vie, from 
which there is normally no return, 
but this was thought to be. a risk 
because of the training these re- 
paints are in. The Engineer Com- 
mander suggested lodging a sample 
researcher in the Junior Officers’ 


N= Party 20000 is at. Pernod- 


Les Visitors 


Quarters, the amenities .of which, 
including cold shaving water in a 
canvas bucket and outside sanitation 
and how, would be an almost certain 
cure. .This seemed a hopeful line, but 
while the details were being worked 
out a signal came from D.N.G. 
(Director of Naval Gadgetry), saying 
that he, Commodore F. Bergeres him- 
self, was en route to investigate Allied 
etc,, etc., and someone whose grand- 


father had been shipmates with the 


old boy said this looked like being an 
all-time high in duration and con- 
sumption. The huddle broke up in 
consternation, and a brooding silence 
supervened. 

As he. was a Commodore we could 
not use D.N.G. to give the Engineer 
Commander’s plan a dry run or basin- 
trial, because Commodores are too 
choice to be allowed to sleep anywhere 
near junior ranks and must have 
Special Accommodation. Our most 
and only luxurious caravan had to be 
prepared for his use, the electric 
heater being tracked down to, and 
reinstated by, the Cipher Subbies who 
like-tea when they wake up during 
night-watch. The Commodore arrived 
that evening and his performance with 
our liquid rations, together with his 
Outline Plan for gadgetry research, 
showed that we had underestimated 
him by about two gallons and eight 
days respectively. 

Towards midnight he retired to his 
caravan and was last heard comment- 
ing too favourably on its comfort. 

The remainder of the story is pieced 
together from accounts of various 
widely - spaced eye - witnesses. The 
Warrant Wardmastet, a notorious 
early riser, saw a squat vehicle arrive 


‘and take a caravan in tow at 0700; 


he remarked nothing unusual except 
that the work of attaching the trailer 
seemed to be done without the 
normally associated shoutings and that 
it got under way very crisply. The 
Padre, who has a hermitage some 
distance removed from the Chateau, 
noticed a caravan being towed at a rate 
of knots down Pernod’s main street at 
0720. At 0740 L/Wren Connolly saw 
a caravan passing in the reverse 
direction and commented on the way 
it was bouncing on the pavé. Several 
observers testify to the arrival at 0756 
of a caravan at the flagstaff in front of 
the Chateau. At 0757 three things 
happened simultaneously—it began to 
pour with rain, a puce-faced man in 
pyjamas sprang out of the vehicle 
uttering bad words, and the canned 
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band struck up “God Save the King” 
as Colours were hoisted—three minutes 
ahead of schedule. The pyjamaed one 
sprang to attention, fairly and squarely 
caught in the open in sight of the 
ceremony, and stayed that way until 
our Allies had also been honoured by a 
passionate rendering of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner”’ and a fine recording 
of the ‘‘Marseillaise.” By then he was 
soaked and, although obviously a 
glutton for drill, was disobeying K.R. 
and A.I. by shivering out loud. . . . 

Commodore Bergeres found that he 
had to curtail his visit, staying one day 
instead of twenty-one. . He. blushed 
prettily. under the warmth of our 
farewells, but that might only have 
been the.pneumonia or whatever it was 
to which he was evidently a martyr. 

The graph of visitor-incidence that 
they keep in the administrative office 
has since shown a gratifying plunge. 

Inquiries have not on the whole 
been fruitful. Corporal Duffle, Royal ~ 
Marines, says he received instructions 
to take the caravan for a trial tow as 
the rear axle had been reported to be 
running hot or something. : .. No,, 
he didn’t know which officer it was 
who had spoken-on the phone. The 
Sergeant of the Guard says he can’t 
understand, his watch must have been 
fast and he’d put it right by the pips 
only the night before; never known it 
happen like that. 

All I can add, and it isn’t very 
helpful, is that Third Officer McKillick 
has no more devoted lash-ups than two 
of the more intellectual of the Marine 
officers. 

But how did they get it to rain? 


o ° 


Green Allies 


Laan gardeners and botanists, I 


wonder if you’re struck 
By green congratulations and gay 
gestures of good luck? 
Where seeds sprout in your gardens, 
take a careful look and see 
How each dicotyledon makes a 
verdant Victory V! 
W.K. H. 
° ° 


The Garden where the Bedsocks Grow 


“For SaLeE.—Golden Rod, Monkshoods, 
2d. each. Michaelmas Daisies, small Sun- 
flowers, 6d. doz. Iris, Erigeron, Chrysanth- 
emums, 6d. each. Peonies, ls. each. Mont- 
bretias, Is. doz. Lilies of the Valley, 2d. each. 
Bedsocks, 3s. 6d. pair. Postage extra.” 

Advt. in missionary journal. 
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At the Pictures 





Minor BuT ACCEPTABLE 


THE unpretentious little film 
called Under the Clock (Director : 
VINCENTE MINNELLI) is worth 
seeing for several reasons. One 
of them is Jupy GARLAND; 
here she is again with the same 
director as she had in Meet Me 
in St. Louis, but this time they 
have resisted the temptation 
to give her songs simply because 
she is a singer, and the gain 
in unity and verisimilitude is 
as notable as you might expect. 
The story is one of those swift 
romances—the soldier (ROBERT 
WALKER) meets and, over- 
coming many obstacles, marries 
the girl on a two-days’ leave 
in New York—but although 
the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of marrying a Service 
man are, as usual, discussed, 
the film does not pretend to be 
based’on this problem; which 
is a nice change. The main 
value of the piece is in its detail, 
small and great, individual and 
collective: in the sketch of a 
casual background character 
ne less than in the picture of 
the varied life and activity in 
a big railway station. There 
are some perfectly-done small 
parts here, but each is a frag- 
ment that fits no less perfectly 
into its own little scene. 
KEENAN Wynn’s drunk, for 
instance, no hackneyed bit of 
music-hall slapstick but authen- 
tically observed and very funny, 
is all the more satisfying for 
being contrasted for moments 
with the lady at the counter, 
paralysed with refinement and 
fright; and the passionately 
interested onlooker in the cheap 
restaurant is a real part of the 
life of the place. There are 
over-sentimental spots in Under 
the Clock, but it is full of 
character and as a whole, in 
its small way, it is a genuinely 
good film. 


Nobody will pretend that 
The Fifth Chair (Director: 
RicHaRD WALLACE) is an 
esthetically important work, 
but it presents a number of 
well-known stars in a misoel- 
laneous assortment of craziness 
and I found a good deal of it 
very amusing. FRED ALLEN is 
the principal figure, from the 
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beginning, when he gives a sardonic 
running commentary on the credit 
titles (he would have us believe that 
everyone concerned in the making of 
the film is somehow related to the 











Under the Clock 
LONELIES LINK UP 
OE See ee! «qe ce: we _. « Ropert WALKER 
Sere) ecaeiat uses Seis ciao ie Jupy GARLAND 





[The Fifth Chair 
LAWYER AND LEGATEE 


See latins Wels 5, See JOHN CARRADINE 
Fred Trumble Floogle. . . . . . FRED ALLEN 
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producer), to the end; other excellent 
comedians involved include ROBERT 
BENCHLEY, WILLIAM BENDIX, and 
JacK BENNY, who has a little scene of 
his own that displays in action his 


legendary system (familiar to 
radio listeners) of making his 
visitors pay for everything. 
Mr. BENcHLEY doesn’t get 
much of a chance; he deserves 
something better than the old 
elaborate - mousetrap - demon- 
stration routine. To be sure 
he has a part in the “story,” if 
you feel disposed to take any 
notice of that. It is about the 
proprietor of a flea-circus (Mr. 
ALLEN) who receives a legacy 
of five chairs, in one of which 
money is hidden—as he is told 
after the chairs have been got 
rid of. The problem is then to 
retrieve the right one, and his 
efforts to do so take him into 
a number of odd situations 
including a night with “the 
Bendix Gang” full of bodies, 
gun-play and pursuit—pursuit 
in which the actors look into 
the eye of the camera and ask 
the audience which way the 
quarry went. This is an untidy 
piece that doesn’t make the 
most of itself, but it is full of fun. 


In a sparse fortnight perhaps 
I should end with a word about 
Hotel Berlin (Director: PETER 
GopFREY), which has been 
showing for much longer than 
I expected at the Warner. 
The accident of topicality is 
mostly responsible for this, I 
think; the picture is a sound 
spies-and-Gestapo melodrama, 
but it has little out of the 
ordinary except a portrait of a 
German general by RayMonpD 
Massgy. Mainly it consists of 
the familiar double - double - 
crossing, ducking into secret 
passages, smoothly menacing 
behaviour and sideways-sliding 
eyes, against a background of 
such detail as one might 
imagine in a _ Berlin hotel 
recently. Quite a bit of sus- 
pense, though; however often 
one has seen these devices, 
some of them never fail. 

R. M. 


° ° 


No Post-War Prospects 
The future narrows 
For chaps 
Who draw arrows 
On maps. 
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Crime-Fitting 


OME have tried to be predictors 
of what attitude the victors 
_J Will adopt as grim inflictors of a 
chastisement condign 


For surviving Nazi bosses, after they « 


have cut their losses 
And surrendered to the posses of the 
lengthy Allied line. 
St. Helena isolation for the rest of life’s 
duration 
Hardly seems an innovation; islands 
must indeed be few, 
Suitably remote from navies, where a 
cold bleak cell or cave is; 
Not the pleasant isle of Aves or the 
- balmy Rum-ti-foo. 


They must not see on the sand a foot- 
print—Friday or Miranda; 
Adequately Calibanned atolls are 
difficult to reach; 
Lotosland is too narcotic, lilies bloom 
in air Shalottic, 
And of islands more erotic they must 
never touch the beach; 
They would feel no change on Circe’s, 
thank the Cyclops for his mercies, 
Saner grow where Flannan’s curse is, 
pals on Devil’s Island know. 
Let us think not of enisling as a method 
of exiling; 
They must have a more beguiling 
Berchtesgaden in the snow. 


No, they must not have so fairy an 
abede when they are Aryan, 
They require a more Bavarian 
hermitage upon the heights, 
Where the super- (absit omen) but 
abominable-snowmen 
Will remain the only foemen liable 
to give them frights. 
On the whole it would be best to para- 
chute them to the crest 
Of yet-unconquered Everest, deposit 
them for keeps 
Where an era of detention would not 
eause undue dissension, 
They would still be Ubermenschen, 
‘far above both Jews and jeeps. 
J. B.N. 


° ° 


Free for All? 
“Jarrow, Croft Terrace. Freehold house, 


7 rooms, bathroom; Sell; Possession after 


hostilities."—Northern paper. 
° ° 


This Week’s Mystery 
“EXCHANGE, 5 apartments, West Pilton, 
self-contained, newly decorated, for 4 apart- 
ments, any nice district; must be over- 
crowded.” —Advt. in Edinburgh paper. 
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“ Mark my words: any day now there’ll be an order. that all 
civilian respirators issued in September 1939 must be returned in 
good condition with original cardboard box complete—and THEN 
where shall we all be?” 








PUNCH COMFORTS FUND 


pow Fund, through the generosity of its subscribers, has provided 
vast quantities of eomforts for the Fighting Forces, the Merchant 
Navy and for the Bombed. Comforts have also been supplied for the 
Forces of our Allies. 


We feel that the time has now come to provide what comforts we 
can for the men, women and children of the liberated areas, and for 
the pitiful human beings released from concentration camps. Many 
appeals are being made to us to help relieve this terrible situation. 


PLEASE HELP 


Donations will be most gratefully received and acknowledged by Mr. 
Punch, PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
* PJ d 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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“ That’s the end of my quota, ladies, unless 
someone has two left feet, one size three and the 
other size four.” 


Our Open Forum 


XVI—Policy for Agriculture 


Mr. Perkin Sawyer, who makes this novel contribution to 
our seriés of chats on Reconstruction, is uninhibited. His 
political career, never very profitable, has been Left, Left, 
Right, Right again, and straightish. Thus, he has at least 
one solo crossing of the floor of the House to his credit. By 
the way, both of Mr. Sawyer’s sponsors were old boys of 
Hindon Grammar School. Asked about his plans for the 
future, Mr. Sawyer said : “I like cats, the Fens, minor ailments 
and Mussorgsky. I dislike dogs, corduroy and syntax—oh, 
and wolfram.” His claim to be a self-made man puts him 
about fifty years ahead of current trends. He has a pleasing 
tenor voice that vibrates in the memory. 


agriculture. Many people are suggesting that, as a 
nation, we should strive for self-sufficiency, that we 
should feed ourselves and reduce our imports. The idea 


ie is a lot of careless talk going around about 


is nonsensical and tantamount to hara-kiri. I have that 
on good authority. 

Imports, friends, beget exports. In towns like Slaggitch 
this fact is fully appreciated. In Slaggitch you cannot 
buy home-produced foodstuffs for love or money. They 
are a cold, unemotional and calculating people. They know 
that every pound spent on foreign food automatically sets 
the wheels of their export industries a-turning. 

In Slaggitch they earry economics too far, with their 
ridiculous Anti-British Restaurants and their crude posters. 


London Charivari- 
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Signs like 
“Buy Foreign—It’s Bonded Better” 
“Look for the Name ‘Imported’ on Everything You 
Buy” and 
“You Can’t Afford Not to Buy from Abroad” 


are deeply shocking to the visitor. But this vulgarity 
merely emphasizes an essential truth. 

What, then, ought we to do with British agriculture? 
First, it must be made efficient. We need more land for 
larger farms. Our vegetables should be dry-cleaned before 
leaving the farms and the soil recovered should be put back 
into rotation. We should experiment with window-boxes 
on a vast scale. We need more machinery. During the 
war our farmers have had Science at their elbow. They 
have used machines that sow, harrow, reap, bind and 
thresh—all in one motion. We need more manure. Here 
prefabrication might help. We need more land-girls and 
fewer Italian prisoners. 

We must do something too for the farmer. He is 
traditionally a grumbler. He grumbles so much that the 
Ministry of Agriculture keeps a trained seismologist, I 
hear, to measure the significance of each disturbance. The 
farmer’s chief grouse, at present, is about Double Summer 
Time. He sees this as a device to close the village inn two 
hours before his thirst is quenched. This, as any townsman 
would recognize, is a serious matter. The licensing laws 
must be revised and every farm must be supplied wit 
mains water. 

His second grouse concerns the spate of official forms that 
he is expected to complete. The farmer is compelled 
nowadays to lead an unhealthy sedentary existence with- 
out any of the compensations of life in the city office. In 
his war-time extremity he has been granted the assistance 
of land-girls whose only thought is for the open-air life 
and who lack even rudimentary knowledge of filing, 
docketing and accounts. It is not good enough. 

In his quest for social security the farmer puts most 
stress on the word social. He is less interested in baths 
for all, whiter bread, residual unemployment and the rest 
than in culture. He wants more culture and less } 
He wants more E.N.S.A. and C.E.M.A. and less O.H.M.S. 
and M.O.A.F. He wants his land-girls to feel at home on 
his land. 

The farmer’s wife, on the other hand, wants ... Oh, 
but I could go on like this for hours. I have said quite 
enough. But you must go on talking. How about 
farming as a suitable subject? Hop. 


° ° 


The Memoirs of Mipsie 
By Blanche Addle of Figg 
XII—Slaves of Destiny 


ITH all her amazing beauty and charm, Mibpsie is 

also far better educated than nineteen peeresses 

out of twenty. Thus it was that she had heard of 
the ‘Thousand and One Nights,” and was determined to 
experience their delights for herself. Major Hardup, who 
of course knew the Arabians from end to end, eagerly 
agreed to conduct her once mere. 

Accordingly they landed at Ei Bismuth and proceeded by 
camel to the busy little town of Hamfist, famous for its 
dyes (which are made from crushed spiders, these insects 
being of every hue and as big as tennis balls). Mipsie and 
Major Hardup explored the market the first day, and my 
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sister was entranced by the brilliantly-coloured costumes 
and draperies she saw and bought for herself a beautiful 
royal blue and jade green dress, heavily embroidered in 
gold beads, together with a pearl pink yashmak. These 
she donned next day, and delighted her secretary by giving 
him an imitation of an oriental dance on her washhand- 
stand! Then, much to his alarm, she announced her firm 
intention of sallying forth into the streets thus attired. 
He tried to dissuade her, but in vain, and all he could do 
was to follow her at a distance. Perhaps he had some 
premonition of the dreadful fate that awaited her ? 

For a-time all went well. Mipsie threaded her way into 
the busy market-place unnoticed. Then suddenly she 
found herself in a ring of women, all dressed, as she was, 
in peasant finery, while there appeared to be some kind of 
auction in process, with a good deal of shouting and arguing 
in many strange tongues. Meanwhile, poor Major Hardup 
had quite lost sight of her amidst the thronging crowd. 
Time passed and he became more and more worried, so 
much so indeed that he had to return to their hotel and ask 
for brandy. His search continued far into the evening, 
until he had explored every corner of Hamfist and every 
restorative the town possessed. Eventually, from various 
sources, he pieced together the terrible history. A particu- 
larly powerful Sheikh, Abdul Akrid bin Sniftah, had that 
day descended from his mountain castle and purchased ‘a 
large consignment of female slayes, who had already been 
conveyed into captivity by bullock carts (though we learnt 
later that Mipsie had ridden on Abdul’s own camel, the 
Sheikh walking beside her). Major Hardup greaned aloud 
as he staggered into the hotel bar when the fearful truth 
broke upon him. 

Mipsie had been sold into slavery. 

What were our feelings when we received his cable I 
leave my dear readers to imagine. Even Addle, who 
seldom shows emotion, had no heart to shoot that day and 
spent the morning scratching his favourite pig’s back and 
thinking of Mipsie in the Sheikh’s power. The awful part 
was that we could do nothing. Major Hardup had indicated 
that he was trying to redeem Mipsie by purchasing goats, 
which was the exchange most appreciated by a Sheikh. 
But beyond cabling “Buy to the limit,” we could only 
wait for news. When it came it seemed the end of hope. 
Major Hardup had offered 1,000 goats—an enormous price 
—but Abdul bin Sniftah flatly refused to part with my 
sister. 

It is in such black moments that inspiration sometimes 
comes to pierce the gloom. Suddenly I saw clearly the 
only possible solution: My family’s famous breed of Balder 
goats must be sacrificed. 

My father was unfortunately on one of his business trips 
in Paris, so Addle went post haste to Coots Balder, em- 
powered by him to give the word—which my brother 
Crainy*, who was very seldom heard to speak at all, would 
find it almost impossible to utter—that would send out to 
Arabia as many of our beloved goats as might be necessary 
to buy my sister’s freedom—ten, twenty, one hundred if 
need be. To our unutterable relief a cable came from the 
Sheikh himself, after he had received a minute description 
of the goats, saying that he would release Mipsie in exchange 
for two. ‘“‘One woman is much the same as another; but 
a new breed of goats is an occasion,” he is reported to have 
said—hardly a gallant remark, but we were all too over- 
joyed to cavil. Besides, is there not a French proverb 
“ Chacun & son goat” ? 

It was sad that Major Hardup was laid low with alcoholic 





* Viscount Crainiham 
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malaria and could not go himself to conduct my sister 
back—doubly sad, as it transpired, in that he sent as a 
deputy a friend of his Sandhurst days, Sir Constant Stand- 
ing, who was in Arabia for the scorpion shooting. He 
immediately fell a victim to Mipsie’s beauty, clearly visible 
even through her now torn garments, and she in her turn 
was attracted to him, for it was many weeks since she had 
seen a white man. Besides, Constant was undoubtedly 
good-looking, as well as being a keen sportsman anda baronet 
of an old family. Noting that he seemed occasionally 
preoccupied and worried, Mipsie, with her quick sympathy, 
soon drew him out and learnt that he was indeed concerned 
at the moment by the hourly expected death of his uncle, 
the enormously rich’ Lord Parsimony, who had declared 
him his heir. Pity, they say, is akin to love. Perhaps it 
was this womanly emotion, perhaps it was relief at her 
freedom, or perhaps it was just Destiny, that had once 
made a slave of my sister and was now to cast her into the 
far more bitter, slavery of a second unhappy marriage. 
However it may be, it was as Lady Millicent Standing that 
Mipsie embarked, after a primitive six weeks’ honeymoon 
at Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, to return to England and 
Home—she brought the Beauty with her. M. D. 


° ° 


London Street Clocks 


LOCKS 
have taken some hard knocks. 
but the time will come when once again they'll tell 
the time, not the time when a near bomb fell 
three or four years or so 


ago. 





“Dust in here, Smithers—pusr |!” 
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“ Shouldn't be surprised at a change in the weather. Gulls moving inland . . .’ 
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“And Pilgrims were they Alle’’ 


At length they came up-on a litel toune 
Y-clept Ospringe, that lith bi-syde a welle. 
“Now stoppeth,” cryde oure Hest, “for soth to telle, 
I can no ferre, her wil I staye and reste; 
Certes, we shal been esed atte beste, “5 
For stent hard by a pleasaunt hostelrye.” 
And al-togedre in 0 companye 
Ther-to they yave assente with oon accorde. 


‘ ND shortly; er the sunne sonk a-doune, 


% * % = % * * 


“Now listeth,” seyd the Nouncer; “er we wende 
To take oure reste, I preye yow in this place, 
Ther as we sitte, ye steye a litel space. 

Thinketh on hem that in this fighte han fought 
With brave intente, and al this work han wrought, 
And of this londe were the #trength and sheeld; 
But som are ded up-on a ferne feeld, 


That were oure frendes dere, and come nat hame, 


‘And for hem alle we han grete greef and grame.” 


A-whyl they sate as dumbe as any stoon; 

Grete sorwe fil up-on hem everichoon, 

And hertes*ruth, yet had they ioye al-so. 

“Now drinketh,” quod oure Host, “bi-fore ye go, 
For we are in o felawshipe y-bonde 

With men and wommen in this faire londe, 

And with hem alle that in the werre were slayn, 
Both neigh and fer, and come nat back ageyn, 
That to us alle, y-wis, were lief and dere. 

I preye yow drinke your wine, and han god chere.’ 
Then han they dronken alle, and seyde Goodnight ; 
And on the morwe, whan the sunne was bright 
Up-on the hilles, with brave and heigh corage 
They faren forth up-on hir pilgrimage. 

I herde.hem singe a songe along the weye. 

My tale is don; I have namore to seye. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done: 
Tuesday, May Ist.—House of Lords: 

Condemnation. 

House of Commons: Anticipation. 
Wednesday, May 2nd.—House of Com- 
mons: Realization. 
Thursday, May 3rd.—House of Com- 
mons : Disappointment. 

Tuesday, May 1st—Members 
crowded into the House of Commons 
to-day intent on one thing: they 
wanted to hear Mr. Winston CuuR- 
CHILL make what was mysteriously 
called ‘an announcement.” Nobody 
took the slightest notice of the early 
. proceedings. Everybody was waiting 
for the appearance of the Prime 
Minister. 

Even when his questions were 
reached, there was (as they say in the 
courts) “no appearance.” So the next 
series of questions, addressed to Sir 
JoHN ANDERSON, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was called. But there 
was no Sir JOHN, either. 

That flustered statesman hurried in 
a moment later, trying to look as 
though he had been there all the time. 
When he rose to answer his questions 
somebody called out “What about 
an apology?” To which, with what 
the House took to be astonishing 
arrogance, Sir Joun replied “None, 
sir!’’ Then it was discovered that the 
offending words were the answer to the 
question on the Paper, and the Chan- 
cellor, in the ensuing confusion, got 


away without apologizing. 
There was some talk about the 


release of would-be Parliamentary ~ 


candidates from the Forces, and Mr. 
Austin Hopxinson (Ind., Mossley) 
thought fit to inquire whether “any 
scallywag in the Services” who claimed 
to be an Imdependent candidate was to 
be released. He seemed more than a 
little put out by what he clearly 
regarded as mysterious laughter. When 
Mr. CHuRcHILL (who had skipped 
gracefully in, almost unnoticed, in a 
quiet moment) commented that he was 
glad to see signs of repentance in Mr. 
Hopkinson, there was a lot more 
laughter, in which the accused did 
not join. | 

A curious commentary on humanity 
came from Mr. Huen Datron, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who was 
asked to prevent profiteering in Victory 
flags and bunting. It would, said the 
President, with conviction, mean that 
he would have to have the entire 
Army demobilized and're-employed as 
inspectors—and then some of the 
profiteers would get by. 


At the end of Questions Mr. ARTHUR 
GREENWOOD hopefully inquired for 
“a statement,” and the House craned 
forward eagerly. Mr. 
beaming in a way we have learned 
means good news, advanced to the 
table, paused, and announced gravely: 

“T have no special statement about 
the position in Europe, except that it is 
—er—definitely better than it was this 
time—er—five years ago!” 

This jocularity (enjoyed to the full 
by the eager House) was in itself a 
good sign. Clearly, something very 
pleasant was “inthe bag.” Mr. 
CHERCHILL promised that if anything 
more definite came to him he would 
seek permission to intervene in what- 
ever business was in hand, so that the 


“UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL” 


“The problem was to get the Scottish 
people to show the enthusiasm for education 
they had always pretended to have. No 
Bill could do that.”—-Mr. Maxton. 


House should not be kept waiting for 
the cheering intelligence. 

Everybody said “Hear, hear!” and 
moved on to the business of the day, 
which was Scottish Education. The 
debate was chiefly—almost solely— 
notable by reason of the fact that it 
produced a speech from Mr. “Jimmy” 
Maxton, newly back from a long 
illness. Clearly that silver-tongued 
orator has lost nothing of his skill or 
charm in the interim. 

Mr. Ep@ar GRANVILLE, former In- 
dependent, “was cheered on his first 
appearance on the Liberal benches, he 
having rejoined his old Party over the 
week-end. Mr. CHURCHILL (who also 
once graced those benches) waved him 
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a cheery greeting and offered con- 
gratulations. 

In the Lords there were demands 
that those who had been responsible 
for the horrors of the German prison 
camps should meet just punishment. 
Lord VansitTaRT found -some un- 
expected recruits who joined him in 
his implacable hatred of the Nazis and 
all their works. 

It was clear from the Government’s 
attitude that there is what is usually 
called a ‘‘thin time” in store for Nazi 
sadists. 

Wednesday, May 2nd.—Again the 
House waited for Mr. CourcHILL. He 
strolled jauntily in, looked around as 
if to say “I wonder what they are 
expecting?”” and sat down. A little 
later he rose to answer a question about 
the Trades Union Congress and its 
relation to the conference on Worlé 
Security at San Francisco. He pro- 
nounced that a world-wide organiza- 
tion of workers was not to be compared 
with an organization of employers, and 
laughed as Mr. WiLLie GALLACHER, 
the Communist Party, uttered a loud 
and approving “Very sensible!” 

As for an ‘“‘announcement”’—there 
was none. So everybody drifted out, 
leaving the House to the Requisitioned 
Land Bill, a few critics, and Sir JoHN 
Anperson. The Bill has become 
rather a bore, for it seems to have gone 
on rather longer than the war, and it 
is not half so interesting. 

About dinner-time, excitement re- 
turned to the Chamber. It was clear 
that the cause was not the Billh, still 
less the complicated amendments 
various hopeful Members put up, 
spoke on, and dropped. 

Members who had not been in the 
Chamber for hours hurried in, taking 
their places on the benches in attitudes 
of rapt attention. Mr. Rosin Turton 
seemed gratified at all this attention 
being paid to a modest amendment 
he happened to be moving. When 
there was a rustle of excitement at the 
doer and Mr. CxurcHiLL walked 
briskly in, even Mr. Turton knew 
that all the excitement was not con- 
centrated on his speech. 

The Prime Minister sat down and 
looked at some typed notes in his hand. 
Then he looked at the door. He looked 
at the notes again. Then at the door 


‘again. Then he looked at the ceiling, 


and finally, swinging round, at Mr. 
TURTON. 

Just then Mr. Speaker stepped 
briskly in, just as his wife appeared 
in her special Gallery. In a moment 
Mr. CHURCHILL was up, addressing 
Commander CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
Deputy Chairman of Committees, and 
proposing that he leave the Chair. 
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“T shall want you to prepare a plan for converting this to civilian uses.” 


The gallant Commander, whom nothing 
ruffles, promptly rose and put the 
motion to the House: “The question 
is that J do now leave the Chair.” 
There was a roar of cheering approval, 
which did not perturb or offend 
Commander Wi.iams, who skipped 
out of the Chair, making way for Mr. 
Speaker. | 

Then Mr. JamMEs STUART, the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, moved the adjourn- 
ment and Mr. CHURCHILL got up to 
announce that the whole of the 
German armies in Italy had _ sur- 
rendered. A million men had fallen 
into our net, and the result was that 
we were a long way further along the 
road to final victory. 

All this had been largely the work 
of that great and modest soldier, 
Field Marshal Sir HAROLD ALEXANDER, 
assisted by soldiers of a number of 
assorted nations and races, all of them 
deserving of .the highest praise and 
eternal thanks. It was a famous 
victory, and the Army that had 
achieved it was as great an Army as 
any that had ever marched. 

Cheering happily, the House ap- 
proved Mr. Sruart’s motion that 


“the House doth immediately resolve 
itself into Committee” once more, and 
returned, refreshed and invigorated, 
to the Bill and Mr. Turton. 

Thursday, May 3rd.— The House 
was still waiting for Mr. CHURCHILL. 
Members carried out that movement 
elderly Home Guards found so difficult 
in the old days: “Half-right, half-left 
turn,” and sat looking intently at the 
door. But Mr. CHURCHILL came not. 
And so the history of the great war 
remained uncompleted. 


° ° 


Arms and the Man 


IRST there was the clever designer 
who designed it 
and then there were the clever 
draughtsmen 
who did the blueprints ; 
and then there were the clever tool- 
makers 
who made the jigs 
and, after that, the clever men and 
women 
who turned and drilled and riveted 
and welded 


and, after them, 

the clever men and women who put it 
all together 

and, after them, the clever man 

who took it out and made sure it 
worked, 

that armoured chariot of Mars, 

and, last of all, 

there was the granite figure in the 
soiled black beret 

who drove it so gravely, so majestic- 
ally, 

until he saw 

the silly 

little 
dog 

strolling idly across the broad highway, 

master of all time and space, 

and, swerving to avoid it, 

smiled. 


I am glad about the clever men and 
women 

skilled to construct great war-like 
engines 

so full of noise and power, 

but I am still more glad 

that they are driven, those engines, 

by men who smile 

at silly little dogs. 
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At the Play 


““PERCHANCE TO DREAM” 
(HIpPODROME) 


Mr. Ivor NovELLo seems to have 
been dreaming of a staircase and to 
have written his play around it. The 
stair, a very fine specimen indeed, 
sweeps up from the hall of the country 
house of Huntersmoon: during the 
evening it carries an extraordinary 
amount of traffic. People career up 
and down. They ascend in full song. 
They make graceful entrances or 
sinister exits. When the 
curtain .is lowered, and 
Huntefsmoon is_ hidden 
from us, we can only 
wonder about the flashes 
of l’esprit d’escalier we are 
missing. Unhappily, while 
the curtajn is up Mr. 
NovELLO vouchsafes us 
too little wit in his climb 
through the periods. In- 
stead, as he moves from 
post - Waterloo to (we 
gather) pre-Munich, he has 
been liberal with his cues 
for song.. Somebody on 
the stage is always eager 
to begin, and soon the plot 
of this ‘‘romantie musical,” 
masked behind one song 
after another, melts into 
the background or dis- 
appears up the staircase. 
After all, this is possibly 
wise of Mr. NovE.io. It 
is easier to attend to his 
always adroit. score. than 
to his libretto, and the 
players—with a few ex- 
ceptions—sing more buoy- 
antly than they act. 

It must be explained 
that the evening opens on 
a pleasant tide of tushery 
with the legend of Sir Graham Rodney 
of Huntersmoon (1818), who is a part- 
time highwayman and who dies with 
romantic ardour before the portico at 
the end of Act One. In 1843 Mr. 
Nove xo, still at Huntersmoon, has 
become Valentine Fayre, a choir- 
master who writes cantatas for per- 
formance at Windsor. Ninety years 
on he is the newly-married owner of 
the house and staircase. Always he is 
tangled with two loves. (T’other dear 
charmer is never away.) Life-and-love 
at Huntersmoon has a. habit of 
repeating itself, and as somebody 
observed on the first night, it is perhaps 
lucky that the evening does not begin 
at the Conquest. 

Still, music is here the food of love. 


MUSIC AT HOME 


Mr. NovELLOo’s score—especially “We ll 
Gather Lilacs’—will be generally 
liked; Miss Murret Barron and Miss 
O.tve GILBERT are agreeable singers; 
Miss Roma BraumMont chases the 
glowing hours with flying feet; and 
the author himself is tirelessly ardent. 
All concerned have a nice technique 
on the staircase. 

We have left Miss Marcaret 
RUTHERFORD to the last. What in the 
world is she doing at Huntersmoon 
with that unquenchable sense of 
comedy and the voice that—like 
Byron’s cocking of the pistol—is a 
“strange quick jar upon the ear”? 





Her part hardly exists; but ingeniously 
she makes a personage of a phantom 
and at the end—in Mr. NovE.Lo’s 
odd little ghost scene behind the 
gauzes—a phantom of a personage. 
J.C. T. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 
(STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 


“Behold and see!” cries the soldier 
Philo in the palace of Alexandria at 
the first opening of the gorgeous East. 
Thenceforward all the trumpets speak. 
Grandly the play moves on its proces- 
sional course until, the long day done, 
royal Egypt—‘“lass unparallel’d”— 
sits robed and crowned in the majesty 
of death and there is nothing left 
remarkable beneath the visiting moon. 


(Before the B.B.C. stepped 
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This splendid torrent has often over- 
whelmed its producers. There has been 
no satisfying London revival for many 
years, and it is a full decade since Nile 
last flowed by Avon. Mr. Ropert 
Atkins has been gallant indeed to 
venture thus in the sixth Festival of 
the war. Fortunately he is a Shake- 
spearean of authority and wisdom. 
He has too in his company both an 
actress (Miss CLarrE Luce) who can 
almost realize Cleopatra and an actor 
(Mr. Antony EvustrEeL) who can 
partner her well, if not supremely. 

Here then, once more, is the play 
of gold and fire. Visitors to Stratford 

will find the gold untarn- 
ished. Mr. ATKINS manages 
to suggest pomps and 
triumphs, the legions’ roll 
and the flare of revel. 
Miss Luce is Cleopatra in 
her passions and: languish- 


ings, a queen fit to hold an © 


Antony in her “strong toil 
of grace.” At the close she 
touches tragic grandeur. 
Our only disappointment 
is in the voice, sometimes 
too light, too modern for 
Egypt’s imperial pride. 
Mr. EvstRkL, an actor of 
growing accomplishment, 
can sustain excitement 
through Antony’s vacilla- 
tions. He “nothing com- 
mon does or mean,” though 
the suggestion is rather of 
the lion’s whelp than of 
the old lion dying—the 
triumvir who had once 
superfluous kings for mes- 
sengers. Mr. TRISTAN 
Rawson, the soul of good 
nature as Enobarbus—the 
man should be rougher 
than this—refuses rightly 
to be self-conscious about 
his set-piece; and Mr. 
; Davin Reap, a Cesar in 
the high Roman fashion, has the correct 
marmoreal chill. 

The year’s Othello is another feat. 
That scholarly player Mr. GEORGE 
SKILLAN, keeping ever within his 
powers and using his voice discreetly, 
presents a moving small-scale portrait 
of the Moor. Mr. Evustrev’s Iago, 
boyish and intelligent, cannot yet 
match him, but Miss Morra LisTErR’s 
Desdemona is by no means the usual 
thing of wax. Much Ado About Nothing 
finds Miss Lucr and Mr. Eustret well 
armed in the wit-cracking of Messina, 
with Mr. SKILLAN a massively rumbling 
Dogberry. The latest revival of The 
Merry Wives could be much merrier; 
probably it will become so as the 
season advances. ‘on G, Bs 
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“’Ere! ’Oo’s supposed to be tellin’ their experiences?” 


WAS just trying to decide whether 

the complex horrors of the paper 

before me were merited most by 
the Director-General of Imponderables 
(G), the Director of Surge and Thrust 
(Pol), or the Deputy-Director of 
Ancillary Corroboration (Tac)—typical 
of the problems which the progress of 
the war brings.to my desk every other 
minute for expert decision—when one 
of my many telephones rang. 

“Fifth Column Headquarters,” I 
growled. Part of the technique to 
which I owe my success—even at this 
stage in the war a security black-out 
must drape the rest of it—is to open 
up all conversations with the unseen 
on a note of asperity. One can always 
unbend later if one needs to, and after 
all one may be obliged to talk to 
almost anybody. 

“We sent you a D.O. letter at the 
beginning of last month,” said a voice, 
a nice voice, “asking if it would be 
possible for you to clarify——” 

“Unfortunately it was not,” I said. 
“We therefore tore vour letter into 


Loose Minutes 


small pieces and dropped it out of our 
window. The way your Para Four 
took advantage of a light south- 
westerly breeze was an eye-opener, 
even to us.” ‘ 

“Tt’s you, is it?” asked the voice, 


y. 

“T take it it’s you, too?” 

“Yes. Why do I never get’ anyone 
else?” 

“Some whim of fate. How long 
have we two been daring each other 
to clarify the sludge in which we 
traffic?” 

“Oh, years, now.” 

“And yet I’ve no idea what you’re 
like. For all I know you may be the 
stout young woman in dyed weasel who 
stood on my toe in the bus this 
morning.” 

“There was a man in your sort of 
uniform in my train yesterday. I 
wondered, too.” 

“Tall? Handsome?” 

“Wonderfully ugly.” 

“Not me,” I said. “I’ve long 
remarked that one of the most curious 


things about this most peculiar war is 
that the spadework of viotory—what 
you might call the heavy, basic pre- 
paration on which the final* triumph 
must rest-——” 

“T understand perfectly.” 

“—has been conductéd on* the 
telephone by persons such as you and 
I who have come to,know the signifi- 
cance of every tiny inflexion of each 
other’s voice without ever seeing the 
other in the round.” 

“This constant suggestion of embon- 
point is offensive.” 

“My dear girl, I dream about you 
often,” I said, ““and you’re enormous. 
You fill my dreams so that there’s no 
room for anything else.” 

“With reference to the starting- 
point of this conversation,” she began 
coldly, and was then cut off in her 
prime. That happens a lot in Govern- 
ment circles. Extraordinary sounds, 
as if a by-election were being waged a 
little further down the line, filled my 
instrument. I joggled its doings. 

“Don’t flash!” cried an angry 
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switch, after a few minutes’ decent 
interval. 

“Two purl and one plain,” I said. 
“Had a nice walk?” 

“TI do wish you wouldn’t flash.” 

“That’s what the insomniac oyster 
shrieked to the keen young light- 
house.” 

“What do you want, anyway?” 

“T was cut off.” 

“Tt wasn’t me, honestly it wasn’t. 
They made the cal. It’s for them to 
come on again.” 

“Be a chum and try and recapture 
them,” I begged. “They’re a lady.” 

Strange convulsions such as are 
never allowed to come to the ear of 
the P.M.G. rent mine, then conversa- 
tion was restored. But triangularly. 

“He’s got white spats on all four 
paws and a funny little broken bark. 
He’s going for a song.” 

“Sounds quite a nice sort of dog,” a 
second voice remarked doubtfully. 

“Take my advice and hear the song 
first,” I broke in sharply. 

“I beg your pardon, Hemingway ?” 
asked Number One. 

“T said, ‘I’ll think about him,’” 
said Number Two, more doubtfully 
still. 

“Before we start haggling can you 
give any reasonable guarantee that his 
mother really speaks Hindustani?” I 
demanded. One has to be business- 
like, even between friends. 

“What’s going on here?” shouted 
Number One, so loudly that I was cut 
off again and miraculously re-plugged 
in the right direction. 

“We were cut off,” she said. 

“T haven’t wasted my time, though. 
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I’ve stopped a man selling an alto dog 
to another man named Hemingway.” 

“Good. Now, as we were 
sayin 2 ee, 

“IT remember. What a pity it was 
that two persons who had conducted 
so much of the war between them 
should never have met.” © 

“We might, one day.” 

“TI could always invite you to my 
club.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T’m so afraid you’d expect me to 
talk. We’ve talked more than enough 
already. I should only want to 
observe you.” 

“Perhaps we. could have. lunch in 
the Silence Room. How should I 
know you?” 

“T ‘could wear the ribbon of the 
C.B.E. in my hair and my braces 
outside my tunic.” 

‘It’s an idea. If it was a success 
I could ask you back to my club.” 

“Is it the kind I could be seen 
asleep in?” 

“The highest possible tone. 
headmistresses belong.” 

“Ah, but do you allow bishops in 
the billiard-room ?” 

“Look here, I meant what I said 
about that D.O. letter.” 

“How about Monday?” I yelled, 
just as we were cut off again. 

“That sounds a bit stiff to me, 
Simpson,” Hemingway was saying. 
He gave the impression of being a weak, 
hedging character. 

“He’s worth every penny of it,” 
cried angen. “His pedigree’s flaw- 
less.” 

itepiee, you're just a snob!” I 


Five 


“For goodness’ sake, Daphne, don’t talk shop.” 
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grumbled, and banged down the 
receiver. Life in a Government depart- 
ment is so exhilarating. 

It’s like a million international units 
of Vitamin Q. It’s like a heavy blow 
with a loaded coal-scuttle on the base 
of the skull. You never know which. 

Eric. 
° ° 


Our Officers’ Dance 


EVER again! Never, never, 
N never! 

Why we ever embarked on 
an Officers’ dance for the local Italian 
civilians I can’t think. 

First there was the trouble about 
the two Egyptian Tummy-dancers. 
Our Technical Adjutant had picked 
them up somewhere and they were to 
have been the piéce de résistance of the 
cabaret. It was only on the morning 
of the party that we got a curt note 
from our elderly autocratic Contessa 
to say that she was instructing all the 
nice girls not to come, because—well, 
she gave half a hundred reasons, but 
the upshot was that we could choose— 
EITHER we could have Tummy-dancers 
for the cabaret OR we could have the 
élite of the local Italian population to 
dance with for the rest of the evening. 
But not both. Our Technical Adjutant 
had found it easy enough in the first 
instance to persuade his Egyptian 
friends to promise anything that he 
had asked them, but he had the 
dickens of a job to make them under- 
stand that, while he himself was still 
madly keen on Tummy-dancers, his 
friends had other ideas. In the end 
he had to stay away from the party 
himself. He had to provide an expen- 
sive dinner for three and then. sit 
alone and very bored through an 
interminable display of contortion 
without music. 

Then there was the unfortunate 
incident of the little signorina who 
wouldn’t dance with anyone. She had 
dark curls and a sunny smile and was 
unquestionably the prettiest girl in the 
room. I watched her for a while, and 
saw her refuse invitations about once 
every two minutes. Then I tried myself 
to persuade her, with every smile and 
gesture. She was so firm that I 
fetched our Town Major and Master of 
Ceremonies, who speaks the language. 
After a while he explained. 

“Her fiancé won’t let her dance 
with any British officer.” 

“What’s the objection?” 

“He mistrusts them all. You see he 
works with one and . 

“Well of all the . . 


suppose ?”” 


-! An Italian, I 
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“The news continues to make satisfactory progress, doesn’t it?” 


“No. He’s British himself. They 
have only just got engaged.” 

“Why doesn’t he dance with the 
girl himself then ?”’ 

“Well, you see he’s in rather an 
awkward position. He happens to be 
your batman and you have detailed 
him for duty in the Officers’ Cloak- 
room.” 

Distrusting British officers, indeed! 
Now I know why, for the next three 
days, my socks were always . . . but 
that’s another story. 

Actually (as ‘they say) the party 
wasn’t going at all badly—when all the 
lights went out. The chaos was intense, 
because we had foolishly omitted to 
provide any alternative means of 
illumination, and the party came to an 
abrupt end. Not so our troubles. 

The failure to provide candles may 
have been our fault, but it certainly 
wasn’t our fault that there should have 
been a silver frost during the evening, 


which was responsible for several falls 
and much staggering. within a few 
yards of the door. The A.P.M.’s stuffy 
letter on the subject was quite uncalled 
for, even though we had forgotten to 
send him an invitation. 

The Town Major came off worst, for 
he had to escort the elderly, and by 
now very disgruntled, Contessa back 
to her house. There was some fumbling 
with the latchkey, and he rashly offered 
to try his hand at opening the door. 
It was not awfully funny when the 
key snapped in half, leaving the 
business end in the lock and flush with 
it. If it had been summer .. . but it 
wasn’t. Against his better judgment 
he tried to force a window at the 
Contessa’s urgent behest, but before 
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he could do so the window opened of 


.its own accord and a jug of cold water 


and a torrent of Italian abuse was 
thrust in his face. The window was 
slammed shut and bolted again. For 
the first time in the evening the 
Contessa laughed, but that momentary 
unbending had worn off long before the 
Town Major had secured the assistance 
of two stout Military Policemen to 
bundle her in through another window. 

Nor was the trouble over even when 
we got our guests back to their 
dwellings. Dawn saw the beginning of 
the misunderstanding over my socks, 
and it also saw the discovery that 
owing to the swift disappearance of 
all the money on the roulette table 
when the lights failed, the promoters 
of the dance were heavily out of 
pocket. 

I always said the whole thing was a 
mistake from the beginning. Never 
again! Never, never, never! 
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“ Three forks, four knives, half a dozen spoons and 
some salt-cellars to represent an armoured brigade, 
please, miss.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


The Case against Martin Luther 


Mr. Peter WIENER has packed a great deal of dynamite 
into the eighty-four pages of his pamphlet, Martin Luther: 
Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor (HuTCHINSON, 2/6). A German 
by birth, but since the war a master at Rugby and at Stowe, 
Mr. Wiener finds the English very slow to revise such ideas 
as they have managed, not without pain, to acquire. On 
the continent, Mr. WIENER tells us, the Luther legend has 
been drastically sifted since the beginning of this century, 
and even Protestant schélars have accepted many of the 
conclusions reached by the great Catholic scholar, Henri 
Suso Denifle. But to the English, for whom Germany is 
still ‘“‘the home of Beethoven and Goethe,” Luther is still 
the earnest simple hero and saint deified by Carlyle. It 
is to quicken this “retarded attitude of mind” that Mr. 
WIENER has written this pamphlet, with the main con- 
clusions of which both Dean Inge and the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury have, it seems, expressed agreement, for 
Mr. Wiener quotes Dr. Temple’s opinion that Luther 
prepared the way for Hitler, and Dean Inge’s view of him 
as a coarse and foul-mouthed revolutionary, whose influence 
on Germany has been even more evil than Hitler’s, Bis- 
marck’s and Frederick II’s. Mr. WrENER begins by picturing 
Luther in his youth, a “frightened, nervous, emotional 
young man,” who took refuge from himself in a religion 
which promised salvation, not to virtue but to faith. “It 
does not matter what people do,” Luther wrote; “it only 
matters what they believe . .. God does not need our 
actions. All He wants is that we pray to Him and thank 
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Him.” Having thus divorced conduct from religion Luther, 
according to Mr. WIENER, allowed his followers and himself 
complete licence in such matters as sexual indulgence, 
drunkenness, lying, and, in the degeneration of his later 
years, oppression and cruelty on an almost Hitlerian scale. 
Mr. WIENER supports all his charges with quotations from 
Luther’s copious writings. His anti-semitism he illustrates 
with such remarks as “If I had to baptize a Jew, I would 
take him to the’bridge of the Elbe, hang a stone round his 
neck and push him over . . .”; his attitude to the peasants, 
who had revolted against their feudal overlords under the 
influence of Luther himself, with such outbursts as—“ Let 
whoever can stab, strangle, and kill them like mad dogs.” 
However willing the reader may be to believe that Mr. 
WIENER is overstating his case, it must be admitted that 
he has most powerfully reinforced it by reproducin 
Luther’s horrifyingly brutish death-mask. H. K. 


a 


Danaian Gardening 


One gathers that men put up more sales-resistance to 
the siren accents of the industrial chemist than women. 
Women, we are told, abandon their tresses to sodium 
sulphite, tartaric acid and triethanolamine with reckless 
enthusiasm; but when you ask a man to ‘fill his soil with 
chemicals instead of dung he looks dubious. In the | 
regretful words of Mr. F. C. ConnELLy, “in spite of the 
publicity given to artificial fertilizers, it is probably correct 
to say that the majority of gardeners still mistrust. them.” 
Largely to remedy this (for chemists) unfortunate state 
of affairs, and to prove (what is unhappily true) that quick 
returns can often be got by The Lazy Gardener (FABER, 
4/6) with chemicals, Mr. ConNELLY has written a short 
primer whose chief interest for gardeners of older and 
newer schools of thought lies in its instructions on mechanical 
processes like digging and its really excellent chapter on 
Fruit Trees and Bushes. It is doubtful whether fruit- 
growing will attract the lazy gardener, whose tenancy of 
any garden is usually a nomadic affair; but the author’s 
scientific brevity of expression—so apt to be misleading 
where soil-conditions are concerned—adapts the intricate 
job of pruning to different types of tree with outstanding 
success. H. P. E. 


Edwardian 


The Album, by Horace Horsnevy (Hamish HamMIcTon, 
7/6) is the happy result of the legacy of one of those photo- 
graphic family mausoleums that were popular in late 
Victorian and Edwardian days. Bequeathed by the 
admirable and sarcastic Aunt Ruth, it has inspired her 
nephew to reminiscences of his small-boyhood with sketches 
of his relatives and early friends. Of Aunt Ruth herself, 
who has something in common with Betsy Trotwood, we 
learn much, but not too much. In opposition to her we 
may place Cousin Caroline (Aunt Ruth had no patience 
with the fool), a dour and sabbatical person who took 
pleasure in haling the child uncomfortably off to chapel, 
where the soul-searching shepherd appeared to make a 
dead set at him. The result was not what she expected. 
He contrasted it unfavourably with church, where the 
“choir, organ-supported, made no demands for collabora- 
tion.” Another relative in this connection was Cousin 
Albert. He embraced Holy Orders, but the flesh defaulted 
and did not survive the rigours and raptures of an East 
End curacy. In glowing contrast to these we meet that 
blithe pagan Uncle Theo, who in his family surroundings 
must have been a startler. A genial soul, without visible 
means, he did himself extremely well. He had a liking 
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for his small nephew, took him to France for a holiday, and 
invited him, reprehensibly no doubt, for a week on a 
luxurious house-boat, where he found as fellow-guest a 
merry and orchidaceous lady who was not his aunt, Uncle 
Theo being without marriage ties. In later days “they 
return with a cachet as purely Edwardian as the chuckle 
of Marie Lioyd or the fringe of Queen Alexandra.” Outside 
the family we come across many interesting characters: 
for example, that bigoted ablutionist Nana, and his small 
boy friends. But there should be enough here to sharpen 
the appetite for a delightful book. It is most entertainingly 
written, and leaves one in the hope that the author will 
continue in his good work. J.K. 





Flora Oxoniensis 

Never again, if the pedagogues have their way, will 
fourteen-year-olds stand a chance of beginning the work 
they want to begin or of tasting the self-respect and 
enthusiasm that attend a real apprenticeship to life. In 
themselves, industrial jobs are perhaps so little desirable 
that it is a mercy to keep the children out of them; but 
who, reading the trilogy Lark Rise to Candleford (OxrorD 
University Press, 15/-), will fail to rejoice with ‘ Laura” 
—a stone-mason’s child with nothing but her five wits and 
a sound family tradition—when she steps neatly into a 
coveted place at an age when young females to-day are 
running riot for want of breeding, occupation and interests. 
Miss Ftora THompson’s three volumes of autobiography 
are now a minor classic: not only, as Mr. MassInGHaM says, 
because on “‘the bottom layer” of society she so gracefully 
adorns “‘rested all England,’ but because her sensitive 
awareness of its value renders heér its perfect annalist. 
Her three books, set in an Oxfordshire hamlet, village and 
_ market-town, finally see her assistant postmistress at 
Candleford, writing the Irish labourer’s letters for him and 
learning, as Richardson did while similarly occupied, an 
honest, leisurely style of portrayal where “to contract: the 
strokes would be to spoil the likeness.” H. P. E. 


Toussaint Louverture 
In Citizen Toussaint (GoLLaNcz, 7/6) Mr. Ra.pn 
KoRNGOLD has given a remarkably interesting and well- 
balanced account of the famous negro who, after forty- 
seven years as a slave in Haiti, joined the insurrection of 
1791 and in ten years of fighting made himself the master 
of the whole island, abolished slavery, and established a 
government with himself at the head of it. Haiti was a 
French colony, but although Toussaint did not repudiate 
French authority, Bonaparte mistrusted him, suspecting 
him of a design to abolish slavery in all the islands of the 
Caribbean, and declaring that unless he were overthrewn 
the sceptre of the New World would eventually pass into 
the hands of the negroes. “I will not leave an epaulette 
upon the shoulders of a single black,” he exclaimed. 
Apart from his desire to assume direct control of Haiti, 
Bonaparte wanted to get the troops of his chief rival, 
Moreau, out of France, so a large expedition was sent to 
Haiti: After a long resistance Toussaint laid down his 
arms, and, in violation of a solemn assurance made by 
the French commander, was immediately arrested and 
sent to France. There he was imprisoned in. the Fert 
de Joux, in the Jura, and after a few months succumbed 
to the rigorous climate. What Napoleon said of St. Helena, 
Toussaint, as Mr. KornGoup suggests, might equally well 
have said of the prison to which Napoleon condemned him 
—‘‘Here they will sooner reach the goal they have in view.” 
H. K. 
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Wiser than Midas 


The sub-title, “A Pioneer Career Woman’s Story,” 
of Miss Gorpon Hotmgs’ book, In Love with Life (HOLLIS 
AND Carter, 15/-), and the publishers’ comment—‘ Her 
life spiral can be summed up in the phrase, ‘A Woman 
Financier Tells Her Secrets’” do not hold promise of much 
gain for the reader. Yet Miss Hotmes’ autobiography 
bestows warmth and comfort and delight. She began 
with a capital of four guineas (borrowed from her father) 
which she spent on a shorthand and typewriting course. 
At nineteen she landed a job at £1 a week and rose in 
eight years to £2. During that time she wrote a novel for 
a hundred pounds, kept her mother as well as herself, went 
without a holiday for four years in order to take them both 
for a two months’ holiday in America. The next job 
brought forty-five shillings a week. Then, by slow stages 
and hard work, her income became “a steady £4,000 or 
£5,000 a year.” The business details, though enthralling, 
do not matter nearly so much as the author’s knack of 
finding time for enjoyment and philosophy, and to realize 
her own truism—‘“I’ve never discovered that money, 
just money, can do very much:” Perhaps her most satis- 
factory act as a financier was to give five pounds to a 
white-heather seller (the “Most desperate down-and-out 
form of street flower-selling’’) so that he could go into the 
winter violet trade. The whole charm of the book lies 
in the author’s lively awareness and perpetual interest in 
little things, such as the gift to children of a box of chocolates 
and the sequel in a German law court, as much as tales 
of travel in Russia, Europe and America. She has a 
post-war plan—‘Don’t reduce Income Tax. Stop un- 


employment before it starts by diverting the same volume 
B. E. B. 


of war-time revenue into peace-time production.” 










































































































“An R.A.F. doctor brought you in a Spitfire.” 
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Pomfret were often described 
Y as perfect lovers. Their per- 
fection lay in the mutuality of their 
views, tastes, habits and tendencies. 
They saw eye to eye, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, téte-d-téte and cheek by jowl. 
The jowl of course was Garland’s. In 
other words—I have my fingers 
crossed—they were just like that. 
Anyone who reads Crimson Hearts 
at all regularly will know exactly what 
I mean. This journal is conducting 
an inquiry into the absorbing problem 
of the ideal couple, and ten weeks of 
co-operative research have given no 
hint, so far, of the dangers of absolute 
compatibility. This is a serious omis- 
sion. In writing this true-to-life story 
I am, as usual, looking much further 
than the nosegays of true love. I am 
examining the significance of com- 
patibility in the infinitely more prob- 
lematic world of international politics. 
Do you remember, reader, the 
glowing terms once used to describe 
those trysts in the Brenner? Do you 
recall such reports as “‘entire agree- 
ment was reached,” “complete accord 
prevails” and “the Axis partners are 
in perfect harmony”? Well, ought we 
not to regard the outcome of this 
ideal misalliance as a dreadful warn- 
ing? I shall not be happy if the San 
Francisco Conference and subsequent 
parleys find the United Nations in 
perfect harmony. I want more “frank 


Gem MASON and Dora 























Entente Cordiale 


exchanges”; I want the entente to be 
cordiale, of course; I want, say, “a 
measure of agreement,” but I do not 
want a fool’s paradise. .. . 

Garland Mason and Dora Pomfret 
shared each other’s thoughts so com- 
pletely that conversation seemed super- 
fluous. Their life together was a 
bundle of common impulses. Together 
they would listen to the same radio 
programme, share the same fire and 
the same critical convictions. Even 
their idiosyncrasies were in harmony. 
They both preferred electricity to gas, 
and gas to cocaine. 

It was no surprise to their wide circle 
of mutual friends when, by a common 
impulse, they became engaged to be 
married. The due date was fixed for 
January 21st, with three days’ grace 
on either side. . 

Of course they were very “‘sure”’ of 
each other. Garland was so sure of 
Dora that he could afford to put on 
weight and to stagger their holidays. 
Dora was so sure of Garland that she 
could afford to ignore cricket. 

So perfect, indeed, was their com- 
patibility that even their bouts of 
boredom were mutual. And they 
marvelled at this further sign of 
triumphant union. They took their 
sadness pleasurably. One thing that 
bored them above all was the collection 
of paraphernalia for the bottom 
drawer. They hated everything about 
it—the way it occupied space, the way 
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the drawer stuck, the way they had to 
stoop to conquer it. 

And then, one day, by a common 
impulse, they quarrelled. By mutual 
consent the tiff lasted precisely fifteen 
minutes. Then they made up with 
tears, smiles, hiccoughs and latghter. 
It was thrilling. They repeated the 
performance on the next night—and 
every night for months. It was the 
happiest period of their long courtship 
and there was only one thing to mar 
their joy. To produce the same con- 
ciliatory relief the tiffs had to be of 
steadily increasing duration. From a 
quarter ‘of an hour they expanded to 
an hour—then to a day, a week. Of 
course they did not quarrel for a whole 
week or month as the period ‘soon 
became. It was enough that - they 
should declare a state of estrangement. 
Their perfect compatibility did the rest. 
Sometimes to lend verisimilitude to 
the proceedings the opening exchanges 
were ‘made violent and the bottom 
drawer was ransacked for missiles. 

And so it was that the lovers saw 
less and less of each other. By the 
tine their engagement had lasted six 
years they were meeting for one hour 
of delirious reunion every six months. 

Years later they married—Garland, 
a Miss Dobell, of Perth, and Dora a 
Mr. Ralph Nixit—and now they never 
meet. But they are still the ideal 
lovers. Their telepathic communion 
is perfect. Hop. 
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Knowing 


Many of thefeats ofskill that 
appear almost. miraculous 
to the onlooker boil down 
when you look into them 
to little more than ‘‘ Know- 
ing How.”’ And making the 
finest tyres in the world is 
no less a matter of ‘‘ Know- 
ing How” than walking 
a tight-rope or scoring a 
century. 
It is through this ‘‘ Knowing 
How "’ that Goodyear have 
attained their position of 
Leadership in the develop- 
ment of quality industrial 


e Another 
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rubber products, of both 
natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. The first cube of syn- 
thetic rubber came out of 
the Goodyear Laboratories 
as long as eighteen years 
ago. Since then, Goodyear 
have built up a unique store 
of skill and knowledge in 
the technique of using the 
synthetic rubber. This ex- 
perience was of invaluable 
assistance to the United 
Nations when, in 1942, Japan 
seized 90% of the world's 
stocks of natural rubber. 


GOODFYEAR 


contribution to progress 























Viola seemed sad. She thought herself a wallflower, but could 
she have foreseen the future—how much happier she'd have been! 
Her marriage to the curate, for instance — who was already 
hurrying from the buffet to console her with some of those 
delightful Romary Biscuits! To-day, unlike Viola, we can foresee 
future happiness — prospects of more abundant supplies of 
Romary’s Tunbridge Wells Water Biscuits—Wheaten Biscuits — 
Cocktail Biscuits—Ginger Nuts—and Honey Bake. 


ROMS 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 
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eeping the home 
bright,clean & healthy. 
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antiseptic wAX POLISH 


USE SPARINGLY -— STILL IN SHORT SUPPLY. 








Recording the movements of men and materials. Searching 
out strategic points and spotting enemy concentrations. 
These are just a few of the jobs done on Ilford Film by 
R.A.F. Photographic Reconnaissance Units. 

When all this work is finished, Ilford photographic 
materials, better than ever before, will come back into 
general use again. 


ILFORD makers of <> films 


LIMITED 
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DURA 


Tarragon 
Garlic A 


Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21, St. James Sq., London, S.W.1 
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eo MOWERS minimise effort in cutting Lawns, 
because vital parts are made to precision standards 


from highest-grade materials. 


After the war, Ransomes 


Lawn Mowers will resume their rightful place as the 
World’s Best machines, famous for over a century. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., Orwell Works, IPSWICH 





-..to help 
these men to 
save life? The 
war has in- Mar. 
creased their work nearly four-fold. 
Send a contribution, however small, 
as your share in this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 


You can clean BATHS 
PAINT. COOKERS. rc. 





PURE COFFEE AT ITS BEST! 
Send 1d. stamp for interesting 
booklet to Standard Brands Ltd. 
Dept. C, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 


Aq ty r t f TANDARD BRAN 





in Churchils 


and Shermans 


‘ 


os! 


KOLYN 


of course 
. . . for whiter, brighter teeth 
and a clean, fresh mouth. Cul- 
tivate that regular twice-a-day 
Kolynos habit and you, too, 
will swear by this cleansing 
and refreshing tooth paste. 


IMPORTANT — USED TUBES ARE RE- 
QUIRED FOR MUNITIONS. RETURN 
THEM TO YOUR CHEMIST. 


The Best: 
jm the West 


SYMONS 


DEVON 








Apple Mills 


TOTNES, DEVONSHIRE 
& RATCLIFF, LONDON. E.15. 








Merchants 
Cigar & Wine Cornhill 
Royal Exchange, P 
37 & 38 _ been E.c3 


After the War we hope to 
resume offering Wines of all 
descriptions. 
Meanwhile we have pleasure in 
offering a limited quantity of 
Cigars. 


“‘CARASADA”’ 


“Intermezzo size, 5} inches long, at 
60/- per box of 50, post free. 
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BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Kost Pritish rushes 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


) 


Frvocaren Macme Tove ¢ Ca tre 
Loneom + esmsuente 1078 
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Vapour trails . . . men and machines, 
high in the sky, winging their way 
through thin air and numbing cold towards 
their target for to-day. Prestcold refrig- 
eration helped to guide them through the 
stratosphere. Prestcold, by its method of testing 
aero instruments under stratospheric. conditions 
in the factory, is playing a vital part in high- 
altitude flying. And to-morrow—when the 


A RARE TREAT 
THESE DAYS 


No superlative could pcenyey 
the truly delightful 
VAMOUR. kilfal blendiog 
of the choice im weal sion 
and Selected Herbs of which it 
is composed make VAMOUR 
a) the vermouth for the dis- 
A criminating. Regrettably short 
supply at present, but contact 
your Wine Merchant—you 
may be fortunate. Remem 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 


WL. evety occasion ask 
== VAMOUR is a special one. 


‘VAMOUR 


milky way is once again the dairyman’s 

round — Prestcold domestic refrigerators, 

because of this experience, will be better 
and cheaper than ever—for you. 





= 


Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H1.M.the King, Wigmore St. W.x 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


THE Sue VERMOUTH 


Produced by 
VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. 
25-28, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S'W.| 

















CANGOSTURA 
BITTERS: L 
FOR IT BY N \ME. 


- THERE 1S NO 
 SUBSTITONE: . 














|B KUNZLE LTD.. Five Ways, BIRMINGHAM, 15 


Ask tor 


the one 
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History, in the making 


before the building of the Houses of 
Parliament was begun from the designs 
of Sir Charles Barry, the firm of Seager 
Evans was founded. With a record of 
140 years of fine distilling, they still 
produce the unrivalled 


RN 


Geog de 
13/3 
Half 
bottle 
1805 


3 


Supplied to the public 
Retail Trade ONL 


25/3 


Full size 
bottle 


EST® 


TRACE MARK. 
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HOW WILL IT WEAR? 
If the label says... 


Radiao 


+++ it means that you have bought 
a shirt with a ‘lasting’ reputation. 
Made by 
McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh & Co. Ltd. 
Shirt Manufacturers for 100 years 


























Deliveries are 
very difficult, but 
please keep in 
touch with your 

y Maenson 
Agent. Name on 
request. 


JOSEPH MAY & SONS | 
LTD. 


ate 
106 Regent Street, London, 
































RICONE 


AND ALL RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS 
DOCTORS USE. IT 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 




























































































- Your Hair Brus 
rebristled: 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror fontdantizer, 
(Dept. L.), 


@ St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.0.4 
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IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 


Se D Shinpers of 
_ fine wines for a century 


JohmE. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 


North British 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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FOR THE KITCHEN OF THE FUTURE 
New Models of the famous 








By Appointment 
HILL THOMSON & 
co. LTD., Catalogue 
EDINBURGH 12.U 
a ge 
Holders of Royal : 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


Owing to essential contracts the 
range of invalid chairs and invalid 
furniture is now limited,but weare 
stillina — to 7 certain 
articles. Please give full partic- 
ulars of your needs x. | we will 
endeavour to accommodate you. 


GAS COOKER’ 


withMAINSTAT Oncachcal Control 
will be ready shortly 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 


EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 


"Phone: Langham 1049 
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A "TELCO AI 

L\TION 

Will you visit our Hospital and see for yourself the part we are 

playing in the Crusade against Cancer? In case you shrink from 

facing the pathos and the tragedy of it all, read Mr. H. V. Morton’s 
description (from “The Heart of London”) of his visit. 


“TI saw, greater than the black thing whose vileness no words 
can mitigate, the splendid forces of Hope and Heroism; Heroism 
Foam = or in the long quiet wards, Hope in the operating theatres, i in the 
— = : laboratories. Tragedy and triumph follow each other through 
. these white halls, and over all is that fine spirit of enthusiasm as 

‘ c ll of an army banded to fight for a cause.” 


Your visit would show you another side of life. A donation 
(however small) would help towards the eventual conquest of 
this dread disease. Will you accept the invitation ? 
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WITHIN || Where people SS germs crowd. Beware of sore 

0.3% || throat. In the mouth and throat the germs of cold 
|| and influenza find the perfect breeding-place. Protect 
yourself. Gargle regularly with Dettolin — an 


ls O Sy p e e d l c | effective protection made pleasant and refreshing. 
; i _ The lso-Speedic Company Ltd., Coventry fe D € T T Oo L IN 
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This entirely new 

NES principle in tyre 
| design giving un- 
‘surpassed safety 

and mileage was 


INTRODUCED IN 1937 BY 








I MAKERS OF HISTORY IN RUBBER 
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